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PROGRESS IN CENTRAL AMERICA 


By RAYMOND LESLIE BUELL 





week elected to this important post a na- 





AN SALVADOR, July 15.—El Salva- 

dor is one of the smallest countries in 
the world; yet political experiments are 
taking place here which may mean much 
to the future of Central America. The 
present administration, under President 
Romero Bosque, is attempting to place the 
government of the country upon a demo- 
cratic basis; it is also attempting to in- 
sure honesty in the administration of 
finance. 


For many years the government of El 
Salvador, like other governments in the 
world, had administered its revenues 
loosely. Officials have regarded their posts 
as a source of profit, and in the past Presi- 
dents have left office weighted down with 
spoils. As a result, the budget has usually 
closed with an annual deficit of more than 
a million dollars. But within recent times 
a number of young men, many of them 
trained at European and American uni- 
versities, have preached the idea that cor- 
ruption should come to an end and that 
government should serve the interests of 
the country as a whole. These young 
men have not been irresponsible univer- 
sity students, but include business and 
agricultural leaders who have achieved 
material success at a comparatively early 
age. 


The first concrete result of the campaign 
of the young men was achieved this June 
when the National Assembly adopted a 
Control Law establishing the office of 
Auditor-General. This law creates an in- 
dependent authority—the Auditor—to see 
to it that the Executive does not spend 
money unauthorized by the Legislature: 
in other words, the Auditor is to be a 
watchdog over the Treasury. More sig- 
nificant still, the National Assembly last 


tive of Salvador, Dr. Hector Herrara, an. 
agriculturist and a scholar, leader of the 
reform group, and a man of high ability 
and of impeachable character. Neverthe- 
less, while admitting that Dr. Herrara is 
the best possible local choice, the “hard- 
boiled” element here is doubtful whether 
any native can long audit the finances of 
this country in an efficient manner. Dr. 
Herrara therefore has a heavy responsi- 
bility. If he succeeds in his task, he will 
do much to prove that the Central Ameri- 
can republics are capable of honest gov- 
ernment and that they can manage their 
finances without American aid. 


In addition, El Salvador is making 
plans to hold. the first free Presidential 
election in its recent history. Although 
this country has not had a military man 
for President since General Figueroa left 
office in 1911, it has not been governed by 
democratically selected Executives. On 
the contrary, between 1913 and 1927 the 
Presidency was kept within the hands of 
the famous Meléndez family. Carlos 
Meléndez became President following the 
assassination of Dr. Manuel Araujo in 
1918. He remained in office until 1919 
when he was succeeded by his brother, 
Jorge, who served for the constitutional 
four-year period, leaving office in 1923. 
He in turn was succeeded by a brother-in- 
law, Dr. Alfonso Quifiénez, who served 
until 1927. The constitution of El] Salva- 
dor prohibits a President from serving 
immediately a second term. Nevertheless, 
Quifiénez had ambitions to return to pow- 
er. Consequently he secured the “election” 
of Romero Bosque as his successor, but in- 
duced the National Assembly, the mem- 
bers of which he had virtually selected, to 
name himself as First Designate, or Vice- 
President. Apparently it was Quifiénez’ 
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intention to force Bosque into resignation 
after a few months, and then to resume 
the Presidency in accordance with the 
Constitution. But Bosque turned against 
the man who had put him in office, and the 
plan failed because of hostile public 
opinion. So great was popular hostility 
that Quifiénez was obliged to resign as 
First Designate and to take up his resi- 
dence in Europe, where he is still in exile. 


In certain respects President Bosque is 
the best President E] Salvador has had in 
many years. He has broken the power of 
the Meléndez dynasty; and, comparatively 
speaking, he has restored the freedom of 
the press. While many subordinates have 
dipped into public funds, and while the 
budget still shows a formidable deficit, 
President Bosque has the reputation of 
being personally honest. Most interesting 
of all, President Bosque insists that the 
Presidential election which will occur in 
January 1931 shall be free; i.e., the choice 
will not be dictated as in the past by the 
outgoing President. This policy of gov- 
ernmental non-interference was first at- 
tempted in the municipal elections last 
December, with a high degree of success. 


The rea) test of President Bosque’s in- 
tentions will come, however, in the Presi- 
dential election. At present there are two 
obstacles in the path of a free election. 
The first is the large number of candi- 
dates. Nine persons, including a woman 
fortune-teller, have already thrown their 
hats into the ring. Of these, Gémez Za- 
rate, former Minister of War, and Dr. 
Enricque Cordéba, representing the con- 
servatives, and Sefior Arturo Araujo, a 
wealthy finca owner who is playing for 
the labor vote, seem to have the lead. But 
unless the number of candidates is reduced 
or a dark horse appears, it is improbable 
that any one will receive the necessary 
popular majority. A number of people 
here fear that such a situation will create 
a chaotic condition and that the President 
or army will feel impelled to intervene. 
Consequently, last week an attempt was 
made to induce the eight rivals to agree 
upon one or two candidates to be presented 
to the people. The attempt failed, how- 
ever, and since then another candidate, 
General José Marie Peralta, has put in an 
appearance. 

In the event no candidate receives a 
popular majority at the election, the choice 
of President will go to the Assembly. In 
the past, the composition of this body has 
invariably been dictated by the President; 
therefore, if the difficulty is to be solved, 
it will be necessary to hold a free election 
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for the Assembly as well as for the Presi- 
dency. 

The second difficulty is the present elec- 
toral law, which has not been changed in 
any of its essentials since 1886. There is 
no provision for secret ballot or for bi- 
partisan election boards. The candidate 
who first gets twenty voters to the polls 
gains control of the election machinery— 
a procedure which is manifestly unfair. 
An attempt was made by voluntary agree- 
ment to establish bi-partisan boards at the 
last municipal election; but until a new 
electoral law makes this practice general, 
and provides also for the secret ballot, 
there can be no guarantee of a fair elec- 
tion. 


El Salvador is not the only Central 
American republic which is attempting to 
move away from the rule of the caudillos 
and toward the rule of democracy. For 
many years the elections of Costa Rica 
have been fair, and the last Presidential 
election in Honduras, resulting in the 
choice of the candidate of the opposition 
party, President Colindrez, also was fair. 
If the forthcoming Presidential election in 
Salvador is free, the effect upon the pres- 
ent situation in Guatemala, now in con- 
trol of a handful of generals, is bound to 
be great. The Presidential campaign in 
El Salvador has therefore not only a 
domestic but also an international im- 
portance. 


In the past the justification of Central 
American revolution has been that the 
people have not been able to voice their 
sentiments at the polls. If the practice of 
holding free elections should become gen- 
eral, this justification would disappear. 
And it goes without saying that the dis- 
appearance of revolution from Central 
America is bound to alter the Caribbean 
policy of the United States. 


Chapters on Current International Law and the 
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liams. London, Longmans, Green & Company, 
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leading authority. 


The Philippines, Past and Present, by Dean C. 

Worcester. New York, Macmillan, 1930. 
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several valuable chapters on developments since 
1913 written by Professor Ralston Hayden. 
The Governance of Hawaii, A Study in Terri- 

torial Administration, by Robert M. C. Littler. 
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